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Biography of Sir James Lucas Yeo, Knight, Captain in 
the Royal Navy. 


From “ The Naval Chronicle.’ 


HIS officer was the son of James Yeo, Esq. formerly agent vic- 

tualler at Minorea. He was born on the 7th of October, 1782, 
and educated at the Rev. Mr. Walter’s academy, at Bishop's Walt- 
ham, near Winchester. Ilaving been intended for the naval profes- 
sion, he went to sea at a very early age, under the auspices of the 
late Admiral Cosby, in the Windsor Castle. At the close of the 
year 1794, havine served at the taking of Toulon and of Corsica, he 
returned to Eneland with Admiral Cosby ; and, in the spring of 
1795, he was removed into the Leviathan, of 74 guns, com:nanded 
by Captain Duckworth, with whom he proceeded to Jamaica. In 
September, 1796, when Captain Duckworth bad hoisted his broad 
pendant in the Leviathan, as comimander-in-chief, he was promoted, 
by that officer, to the rank of Lieutenant ; and, we believe, he was 
afterwards engaged in the capture ef several of the enemy’s privatecrs 
and merchant vessels. 

In 1798, his health having suffered severely by the yellow fever, 
Lieutenant Yeo was obliged to return to England, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Veteran, of 64 guns, Captain Moss, in the North 
Seas. Soon afterwards, in 1799, he was appointed First Licutenant 
of the Charon, of 44 cuns, Captain M’Kellar, in which he again 
Went to ihe Mediterranean. On his arrival on that stativn, he was 
removed into El Corso, as. first lieutenaut; and, at the bloexade of 
Genoa, in 1800, when the launches belonging to the respective siips 
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of Lord Keith’s squadron were employed in the bombardment oj 
that city, he was engaged with the enemies’ batieries nearly ey ery 
evening, for some weeks. 

After the evacuation of Genoa by the Trench, which took place in 
the beginning of June, FE! Corso, then commanded by Captain 
Ricketts, proceeded up the .\driatic ; and, on the night of August 26, 
Lieutenant Yeo was ordered, with the boats of that vessel, and of the 
Pigmy cutter, to the attuck of Cesenatico ; the object of which was 
to destroy the shipping in the harbour, the arsenal, the pier-heads, 
&c. all of which was completely effected, in the face of the troops by 
which the ~: was defended, and of a party of French horse 
approaching. Captain Ricketts, as may be inferred from his official 
letter on the subject, had previously intended to make the attack 
from the shipping ; but, finding it impossible to get within grape. 
shot of the Mole, ~ was under the necessity of deferring the attack 
till the time stated. Soon after day-light on the following morning 
he perceiv ed his party to be in full possession of the town, success 
fully maintaining a position against some French troops in the 
neigh bourhood ; ‘but, about eight o'clock, observing a party of horse 
in full speed from Ceivia, he judged it prude nt to call his boats 
immediately on board ; though not before he “ had the satisfaction 
of seeing that the gallantry of Lieutenant Yeo, aided by Mr.Douglas, 
master of the Pigmy, had been crowned with the fullest success, the 
vessels and harbour at that time forming but one flame.” Licutenant 
Yeo, in his report to Captain Ricketts, on this occasion, says—* (i 
thirteen vessels of different descriptions lying within the Mole di 
Cesenatico, two were sunk aud eleven burat, one of them deeply 
laden with copper money and bale goods; the harbour choked by 
the wreck of four, sunk in the mouth of it, and both piers entirely 
consumed.” 

In the following year, the island of Zante being iv a state of revolt, 
Lieutenant Yeo was sent to pon armen Colonel Calander (who had 
usurped the command of that place), an object which he aly 
succeeded in accomplishing; and, having planted the colours oi 
the Sept-insular Republic in the fortress, he restored the island to 
its rightful possessors. For this service, the ‘Turkish Admiral did 
him ‘the honour of presenting him with a handsome pelisse, ase 
distinguishing mark of the high sense which he entertained of his 
conduct. 

On his return to Malta, Lord Keith, the commander-in-cbief of 
the ticet, appointed him first lieutenant of the Genereux, in which he 
caine to England, and was paid off, 

fn 1804, a new serics of hostilies having been commenced against 
France, Mr. Yeo was appointed first lieutenant of the Blenheim, «! 
74 guns; but, when Sir Thomas Troubridge hoisted his flag 
board of thatship in April, 1805, he was ‘Temoved into the Loire 
frigate, commanded by Captain F. Maitland. At the latter r end of 
May, or beginning of June following, while reconnoitring the coast 
of Spain, in the ship’s launch, he captured a vessel, which he disco 
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vered standing into the Bay of Camarinas, to the eastward of Cape 
Finisterre. From his prize, he learned that there were two priva- 
teers in the harbour of Camarinas, manned with a complement of 
cighty men. lie immediately determined on the attempt to cut 
them out. On coming up to them, at break of day, he discovered 
that they were moored under a battery of ten guns. “ Undaunted, 
however,” observes Captain Maitland, “ by a circumstance so little 
expected, Mr. Yeo ordered the launch, commanded by Mr. Clinch, 
to board the’ smallest, while he, with the two cutters, most gallantly 
attacked and carried the largest, a felucca, armed with three eighteen 
pounders, four four-pounders, brass swivels, and fifty men.” “ When 
the crew of the felueca was mustered, ninetecn out of fifty were 
missing. some of whom had jumped overboard, but the greatest part 
were killed by the pike, there being no weapons used but the pike 
and sabre.” 

The launch was equally successful in her attack ; but, as it was 
a perfect calm, the fire of the battery having commenced, and _ there 
being no possibility of receiving assistance from the ship, Lieutenant 
Yeo was under the necessity of abandoning the smaller vesscl—a 
large lugger, of two six-pounders and thirty-two men, to secure the 
larger. “ When we call to mind the inequaiity of force, officers 
included, there being not more than thirty-five of the Loire’s opposed 
tocighty Spaniards, with their vessels moored to the walls of a heavy 
batiery, it must be allowed to confer the greatest credit on the 
officers and men employed on the service. “ In coming out of the 
harbour with his prize, Lieutenant Yeo took possession of three small 
merchant vessels; but, finding that their cargocs consisted only of 
small wine for the enemy’s squadron at Ferrol, he destroyed them. 

On the 3:d of June, he again went, with thirty men, in one of the 
privateers which he had taken, to reconnoitre the coast. In the 
performance of this duty, he was attacked by a flotilla of seven 
lugger privateers, which had been sent out from Finisterre for the 
exress purpose of taking him; but, after a sharp action, this 
superior force sheered off, and sought protection under the Spanish 
batteries ; no contemptible compliment to the superior bravery and 
skill of the English officer 

‘We now come toa more important event in the life of Sir James 
Yeo.. On the day after the action just mentioned, Captain Maitland 
having been informed that there was a French privateer fitting out at 
El Muros, on the coast of Spain, the Loire stood into the bay, with 
the design of bringing out or destroying her. On haaling close 
round the point of the road, a small battery of two guns opened upon 
the ship ; to silence which, Lieutenant Yeo immediately volunteered 
to go on shore. On his landing, the battery was instantly aban- 
doned; but, searcely had he spiked the guns, when, to his great 
surprise, he perceived a strong fortress in the town, the guns of which 
nad opened on the ship, then in a must perilous situation.Prompted, 
therefore, by a determination to rescue her from the critically 
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dangerous state in which she appeared, he pushed forward, and, wit) 
his feeble force, consisting of only fifty men, he stormed and carried 
the fort, in which the governor and twelve of the garrison were 
killed, and thirty wounded. 

The danger in which the Loire was. placed arose from her having 
anchored off the smaller battery; it not being known, or even 
suspected, that there was any other. The destructive fire, however, 
from the large fort, aided by the foulness of the wind, rendered it 
absolutely necessary that the party on shore should act with promp 
titude and decision. Most fortunately the determination of the 
moment rested with one, whose energy and resources were fully 
adequate to the arduous nature of his situation. 

Captain Maitland, in his official letter, also strongly recormmended 
Lieutenant Yeo to the notice of the Lords Commissioners of th 
Admiralty, as having, in the late instances, “ displayed as much 
gallantry as ever fell to the lot of any man.” 

It is proper to add, that the fortress of El Muros, which. mounted 
twelve eighteen-pounders, and was garrisoned with upwards of 250 
men, was carried at noon-day. Lieutenant Yeo destroyed the farti 
fications, and brought off all the stores, &c. in the prosecutiond 
the service. He was wounded in his breast, by the bayonet of al’yench 
soldier. Six of his men were also wounded. 

For his distinguished conduct on this occasion, Mr. Yeo was 
promoted to the rank of master and commander, and, finally, ap 
pointed to the command of the Confiance, of 22 guns, which be 
captured at El Muros, with a French brig of 29 guns, and several 
sinaller vessels. 

During the negociations at Lisbon, in 1807, previously to the 
departure of the royal family from Portugal, Captain Yeo wa 
employed in @ constant communication between the court at Lisbon, 
and the English Ambassador and Admiral off that port; a service 
on which he continued, till the Prince Regent, and the other branche 
of the royal family, finally sailed tor the Brazils. ‘That memorabl 
event took place at the end of November ; and, when Sir Sida 
Smith had returned to the ‘Tagus, after escorting the royal emigrani 
a hundred leagues to the westward, Captain Yeo sailed for England 
with the oflicial intelligence. Lord Strangford took his passage ia 
the Confiance, which parted company with the fleet on the 7th d 
December. 

Immediately on bis arrival in England, with Sir Sidney Smith’ 
dispatches, the gallant commander of the Contiance was promoted 
the rank of post-captain ; and, in further testimony of the approvd 
of his services, he had the gratifying compliment paid to him, of the 
Confiance being made a post ship, and his being appointed to Cou 
mand her, with orders to sail for the Brazil station. 

Captain Yeo, who appears to have lost no time in his arrange 
ments, accordingly returned to the Tagus, where he joined the 

Eng'ish squadron on the 24th of January, 1808. 
In the month of September, 1808, some time after his arrival ! 
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South America, Captain Yeo was ordered from Rio de Janeiro, with 
dispatches to the governor of Para, and to cruise off that coast. On 
his arrival there, he suggested to the governor (General Joze Narvizo 
de Magles de Menez) the practicability of effecting the conquest of 
Cayenne and French Guiana, which had be en a source of great 
annoyance to the British trade in that part of the world, His excel- 
lency, agreeably to this suggestion, immediately made a naval and 
military arrangement for that purpose, over which he gave Captain 
Yeo the supreme command. ‘There were then at Para, three gun- 
boats, and a man of war schooner building; to assist in the com- 
pleting and rigging of which, Captain Yeo employed the crew of 
the Confiance. This preliminary labour occupied two months ; at 
the expiration of which, Captain Yeo proceeded to the coast of 
Cayenne ; and the expedition ended—as must be yet fresh in the 
recollection of every one—in the complete expulsion. of the French 
from the continent of South America. 

The landing on the island of Cayenne was eflected on the 7th of 
January, 1809, from canoes, and from the boats of the squadron, 
every one of which was almost instantly dashed to pieces by the 
surf, on reaching the rocks on which a footing was first gained. The 
whole of the operations against the colony, which occupied five 
wecks, were performed in the rainy and winter season, during which 
period scarcely any vessel ventures to approach the shores, on account 
ofthe heavy breakers and tremendous surf, which invariably prevail 
at that time of the year. It is also deserving of remark, that the 
whole of the British and Portuguese force which took , possession of 
Cayenne, did not amount to more than 400 men, opposed to a force 
strongly fortified and prepared to receive them, and protected by 
military works mounting 2290 various pieces of ordnance, mortars, 
Xe. 

After having taken precautions for the safety of the place, Captain 
Yeo put the prisoners, amounting to upwards of a thousand; on 
board of the Portucuese vessels in the harbour, took every thing out 
of the Confiance, ran her up on the beach, and converted her into a 
land battery, between the prisoners and the town, 

At length, the object of the expedition having been fully accom. 
plished, and the necessary arrangements satisiactorily made, Captain 
Yeo returned to Rio de Janeiro, where he was received with every 
mark of flattering distinction by the Prince Regent. His Royal 
Highness graciously presented him with a valuable diamond ring, 
from off his finger ; and, as a peculiar mark of favour and high es- 
timation, he conferred upon him—the first and only Protestant ever 
so honoured—a_ Knight’s Commandery of the Order of St. Bento 
d’Avis, which has since been graciously confirmed by his Britannic 
M ijesty’s sign manual. 

The death of this distinguished officer has lately taken place, and 
his corpse arrived at Portsmouth, in the Semiramis frigate, on the 
2nd instant. In Sir James Yeo the country has lost an oflicer ot 
great talent, courage, and activity, and 4 worthy man. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Watrkine Dress. 


A* open robe composed of jacconnet muslin, and trimmed with 
mull muslin laid on full ; the fulness isdrawn in by welts ; 
there are two round the bottom, anda heading. Over this is a very 
broad piece, welted in five places, which has also a heading ; it is 
trimmed down the fronts with a double fulness of muslin , in the mid- 
dle of which is a welt. The body is made tight to the shape, and 
has a collar welted, to correspond with the trimming. Long sleeves, 
of an easy fulness, finished at the wrist to correspond. Over this 
robe is worn a spencer, which is composed of a new material, of a 
beautiful pale canary colour ; the waist is short, the back a moderate 
breadth, and the sleeves, which are of an casy fulness, fall a little off 
the shoulder. The bust is slightly ornamented with evening prim. 
rose satin; the sleeve, which falls a good deal over the hand, is also 
edged with it, and there is a narrow band goes across the wrist to cor- 
respond. The shoulder is very tastefully finished with full puffs of 
satin, each fastencd down by asilk button of the same colour. The 
spencer comes up to the throat, and the collar of the dress falls over. 
The head-dress is a French bonnet, of the same materials ; it is ofa 
moderate size, and is finished at the edge of the brim with primrose 
satin, and tied under the chin with ribbon to correspond ; a bunch 
of flowers, and an elegant plume of ostrich feathers are placed on one 
side. Gloves and shoes, pale canary colour. 


Evenixnc Dress. 


A transparent gauze dress over a white satin slip: the bottom of 
the skirt is ornamented with trimming composed of double gauze cut 
bias : the heading of this trimming is disposed in Jarge plaits, the 
lower part falling in an easy fullness ; it is slightly festooned : @ row 
of painted taffety goes round it, and a full blown rose is placed on 
cach festoon, ‘The body is cut very low in the back of the neck, and 
shews the shoulders, but itis so contrived as to come high over the 
bosom. Very short full sleeves, which, as well as the body are 
elegantly ornamented with pointed tull. Head-dress the coronct cap, 
composed of white satin and tulle, with a slight intermixture of 
evening primrose satin. The upper part is entirely white satin ; it 
isin the form of a crown; the lower part has a fullnees of tulle round 
the face, which is very becoming. Necklace and carrrings, coloured 
stones. White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


PaRis1aAn Watkine Dress. 


Round dress of printed muslin, of a cerulecan blue spotted with 
black, with bordered flounces of the same material to correspond ; 
between each flounce a layer placed of black brocaded satin ribband. 
Bonnet of straw colaured gossamer satin, ornamented on the lelt 
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side with a single full blown rose,and a plume of white feathers. 
Cachemire santoir, and parasol of barbel bluc, fringed with white. 
Slippers of pale plue kid, and wash leather gloves. 


Encuisu Dinner Dress. 


Round dress of fine Bengal muslin, witha superbly embroidered 
border ; the border surmounted by two flounces richly embroidered 
atthe edges, and headed by muslin bouil/one run through with Cla- 
rence blue satin; Meinengen corsage of the the same colour, with 
small pelerine cape, elegantly finished with a narrow roulcaux of 
white satin and fine lace. Parisian cornette of blond, with a very full 
and spreading branch of full blown roses placed in front. 

The favourite colours are Clarence bluc, rose colour, and lilac. 





Evtracts from Abel's Journey in China. 


N the midst of so much poverty, I was astonished at meeting with 
three women not only decently, but handsomely clothed, whom I 
surprised in turning suddenly the corner of a house. ‘They were 
standing in an angle formed by the projection of two walls, and 
could not well escape me ; indeed they showed little inclination to 
do so, but appeared much pleased with an opportunity of examining 
one of the horse-faced men.* These women were of low stature. 
had faces longer in proportion than those of the men, but so covered 
with a flesh-coloured paste, that I could not distinguish the tint of 
their complexions. ‘lhere was a general airof Jangour about them, 
which was especially marked by the drooping of their upper eye lids, 
the interval between which and the lower ones was su narrow, a» 
scarcely to appear sufticient for the purposes of distinct vision. Their 
iaternal angles were more deflexed and lengthened than in the eyes 
ofthe men. Their hair was black, and neatly rolled up on the 
crown of the head, and ornamented with flowers. Their dress cen- 
sisted of a loose blue cotton robe with long sleeves, and a pair of 
loose trowsers of the same material, but of a pinkish colour. The 
robe was fastened belore by several buttons trom the chin down- 
wards, and fell below the calfof the leg. Its sleeves covered the 
hands. The trowsers were fastened about the anele, and almost 
covered with their folds the small and tight shoe which peeped trom 
beneath them. I had contemplated these curious objects for some 
time, when our mutual admiration was broken in upon by the ap- 
appearance of some soldiers, who caused the fair ones to hobble off 
as fast as their crippled and stunted feet could carry them. 
As we passed down the river, a large number of pigs, which formed 


* By this appellation we were frequently known in China, in consequence 
of our comparatively long iaces and large Boscs. 
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part of some imperial supplies to the ships, died, and were’ thrown 
overboard, proving rich prizes to manyChinese, who in small boats at. 
tended the ship to pick up any animal or vegetable matter that might 
be ejected from them. On obtaining a carcase, they immediately 
cut itup, washed, and salted it, and no doubt sold it to other Euro. 
pean ships as prime meat; not because they disliked such food, for 
no disease disqualified the carcase of an animal for the butchers’ sham. 
bles in China, but because they considered the entrails delicious fare, 
The Chinese are less fastidious than perhaps any other people in 
the choice of their food, feeding on those animals which amongst 
other nations are considered unclean, and upon the parts of animals 
which are usually rejected with disgust. They prove indeed that 
the means of human sustenance are much more numerous and widely 
diffused than is commonly supposed. The wealthy, indeed, hive upon 
food which all over the world would be considered wholesome and 
luxurious ; and of the kinds of meat consumed by other nations, 
like beef the least, and pork the most; to these they add venison, 
sharks’ fins, beche de mer, and birds’ nests bought at enormous 
prices. ‘The middling classes live chiefly upon rice and on pork, 
which we found the best meat in China : horseflesh is eaten by. the 
Tartars, and is sold in the markets at a higher price than beef. It has 
beew justly remarked by some writers, that it would be much more 
difficult to say what the lower class of Chinese do not, than what 
they doeat. . Dogs, cats, and rats ave exposed for sale in the markets, 
and eaten by those who can afford to purchase other food. In a shop 
at Ta-tung the same price, about eighteen pence, was asked of one of 
the Embassy fora pheasant and a cat. In « country where a dread- 
ful destruction of vegetable food is sometimes produced by the ta- 
vages of locusts, it is fortunate if the inhabitants can find nourishment 
in the bodies of their plunderers ; and that such is the case in China, 
where,according to the statement of various writers,swarms of locusts 
in some provinces often cat up every “* green thing,” is not impossi- 
ble, as our boatmen considered grasshoppers roasted alive a very de- 
licate repast. The ordinary nutriment of these people, like that of 
all the lowest class ofChinese, was what Adam Smith has fidy called 
the “ nastiest garbage.” They fattened on the blood and entrails of 
the fowls killed in our boats, and eagerly seize the vilest offals that 
could be rejected from a slaughter house ; and when these could not 
be obtained, ate rice or millet, seasoned with a preparation af putrid 


fish that sent forth a stench quite intolerable to European orgaus 
The Chinese, as De Guignes has remarked, are utterly insensibie tw 


tad smells. 
eetateceiteaie 
Visit of their Imperial Lighnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria to the Coal Mine near Worsley, 
aud Liverpool. 
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a. stone bridge, where it (the Canal) runs into the coal mine of the 
Dake of Beidgewater. We wentinto a boat, and began our subter 
raneous. voyage. » The breadth of the canal is about two fathoms, 
fhe passage lasted two hours to the farthest end of the subterraneous 
vault. The further you proceed on the canal, the more coals are vi- 
sible. From an opening in the chalky hill rises a kind of gas, which 
for twenty.six years has burnt like a taper: by allowing it to con- 
sume itself in this manner, the danger of explosion is prevented. The 
miners.do not. fail to yelate to, the visitors how a certain lord broiled 
some beef stakes over this Mame. 'Phis immense coal mine belonged to the 
Dake of Bridgewater, who, nut being able to dispose of the prodigious 
quantities of its products, conce ived the idea of digging this canal. 
A Mr. Brindley, by trade a miller undertook the direction of the 
astonishing work. In order to complete the undertaking, the Duke 
limited his personal annual expenses to four hundred pounds sterling. 
Without contracting any debts, he brought the gigantic design to a 
happy conclusion ; a design of which some idea may be formed when 
we state, that at present one hundred and fifty boats are employed in 
the subterrancous passage, and three hundred and _filty others in the 
open canals, and that eight hundred tons of coal per month are 
raised. The wages of the workmen amount to sixty eight thousand 
pounds sterlinga year. ‘The heirs of the Duke of Bridgewater, who 
died without children, have let these mines, for which they receive 
arent of between eighty and ninety thousand pounds per annum. 

On the 18th of November we arrived at Liverpool, where we had 
the pleasure of becoming immediately acquainted with Mr. Roscoe 
aud his son, which gave us the advantage of secing all the curiosities 
of the town in the short time we could bestow upon them, 

The very evening of our atrival we visited that magnificent struc- 
ture the Bank. It forms three sides of a square, the fourth side of 
which is occupied by another equally magnificent building, which 
contains courts of justice, prisons,&c. In the middle of this beautiful 
square is piaced Nelson’s Monument, which was raised by a sub- 
scription thatamounted to nine thousand pounds immediately upon 
being opened, Mr. Wyatt superintended the execution of this 
monument, which was not completed till the 21st of October, 1813. 
The pedestal consists of Westmoreland marble. Below, there are 
four figures representing prisoners, in allusion to the four victories of 
St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar; on the four sides 
of the pedestal are bas relics of bronze representing several of 
Nelson's achievements. Asan inscription they have chosen the 
last words which the hero uttered in the battle of ‘Trafalgar, 
7 England expects every man to do his duty.” The figures 
forming the principal groups are, Nelson, Vietury, Death, and 
Britannia mourning the fate vi.the héro, The Admiral has one toot 
"pod & vanquished enemy, and the other upon a cannon.  Ilis look 
#s ixed upon the Goddess of Victory, who fastens a naval crown to 
We sword on which his left hand leans; be had lost his right 
Vou, 53, 55S 
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arm the want of which is concealed’ by a flag taken from the enemy, 
which victory has thrown over it. ‘Under the folds of the flag, Death 
is perceived, emblematic of the hero's receiving at the same moment 
the mertal’ ball and the reward of his Bravery. ‘The British navy is 
represented by a sailor mourning, and England by a female figore 
who holdsa laurel in ber hand, and leans tpon a sword-and shield: 
she expresses the feelings ot the nation, divided between joy and grief 
at a victory purchassed with such a loss. ‘Though this monument 
is without dispute uncommenly fine, yet it would be far more beauti- 
ful the figures of the four prisoners. 

On Sunday, the 19th, we went toAllerton,a country seat belonging 
to Mr. Roscoe. We found there acapital collection of pictures, and 
a sclect library, which contains all the curious productions of the 
Italian literature. Mr. Rascoe, celebrated as the author of the 
** Lives of Lorenzo de Medicis and Leo the Tenth,” has never been ia 
Italy, but speaks the Ttalian very well, and corresponds with the most 
distinguished literati of that country. 

On the Oth we visited many manufactories in Liverpool : @ great 
rope manufactory, a machine tosaw boards, and a sugar retinery, 
which appeared to us inferior to those we have seen in Austria. There 
are nine suclr refjueries in Liverpool. The botanic garden is very 
large, and rich in exotic plants; it seemed a fault that the sbrubs 
and herbaecous plants arm placed ina picturesque groups, as in the 
English gardens, by which the object of a botanic ,arden, namely, 
the study of the science, is rendered more diflicult. An ‘institution 
worth seeing, aud which does honour to the inhabitants of Liverpool, 
is the School of Incustry for the Blind, which was established by 
subscription, The building forms a long parallogram : It contains 
aJeeping rooms forthe blind, end rooms for their instruetion: one 
Wing is provided with a corridor ; and at the back part of the house 
are several workshops. Blind persons ofall ages are received, well 
fodged, and provided for. In the year 1814 there were four hundred 
and eleven in this house. The principal work consists in spinning, 
basket making, cloth and carpet weaving, &c.: those who have a 
disposition for music are instructed in it. We heard several of them 
sing; they had very agreeable voices. 


Memoirs on the Maritime Works and Civil Engineering 
of krance and England, by M. Ch. Dupin, Engineer 
of the French Navy. 


URING the fourth part ofa century, war, and still. more & 
suspicions policy, had kept France in total: ignorance respect 
ing the internal condition of Great Britain. ‘Thus far, at least, the 
pretended bloekadé of the United Kinedoms had beenrealized. wt 
30 the very ume (espe cially from #812 to 1814, that it was attempted 
by documents and accounts, cx officio, to represent England as 
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the last'stage of exhatstion, the ration was,..in tuth rising to ap 
unparalleled state of splondour and wealth. This wondertul effect 
wus more pafticolarly exemplified in the sea port towns ; some of 
which, as Liverpool, were doubling in a few years a population of 
$0.000 souls. — But not.only in such towns as were eminenily aided 
by their local pasition, but eyery where in Great Britain, immense 
establishments and magnificent constructions displayed the national 
wedith and the iwygovement of the arts. One might there observe 
swpendaws maritine works, sup rior to all the constructions which 
Agoverhment with the disposal of all the treasures of Europe had 
maised ov the banks of the Seiive, achieved in three ycars on the banks 
of fhe Thames by. a single society of morchants. 

Sitce peace has re-established an imercourse between two nations 
worthy of contending in other arty than “ar, various Freach thavellers 
have prisenied their countrymen with picturesot the manners of Great 
Britain, with descriptions more or less witiy, but often tainted by 
illiberal refi: ctions, the consequences of long feuds. It was quite a 
news and by far more interesting point of view, to consider al! the 
changes wrought, the wonders periormed during the course of 25 
yeats, by the efforts of industry, the Maprovement of the ats, the 
concurrence and activity of a whole nation animated by tl 
spint, Such is the true aspect wader which the anthor of the book 
before as has viewed Great Britain sn his jourmeys during the yeurs 
1910, 1817, and 1818. 

In the nemoirs which ave a compendium of both his journeys in 
Great Britain, the author fivst treats of that ciiy which the national 
partiality bas distinguished (as Rome anciently was) by the cmpliatic 
appellation of the town. He sakes a view of Londen uneéer. three 


ic” Same 


differcataspects :—as the largest wading port.of England; as the 
chief tecus oi.the industry inthe mech inical arts; lastly, as the cen. 
te of the operations of the navy After having described the exten. 


sive bed of the ‘Thames covered with imnumerabie ships, which 


scarcely leave room tor Sailing ; ater having described those nume- 
Pous aud magnificent basins for trade, newly constructed and dis. 


‘tinguished by the name of docrs the author enters into some 


interesting particulars about systems of construction which essentially 
difer from our’s, the imrernal sections and external figure of ther 
wharfs, as well as of their large sluice yates, their cast iron swing 
bridges ; also respecting ihe use of the iron rail roads tor all sorts of 
conveyances by means of hand or horse gurts, Lie describes the 
process of dredging, which is advantaycously employed in’ cleansing 


docks and deepening rivers. It Coaststs In baats or vessels equipped 


with buckets put in motion by the wachine gen rally used in Great 
Britain, and become in that co mtry, ier the mechanical arts, what 
the plough is for husbandry —the steam cugine 

‘Another not less ingenious and remarkable pioress is that of the 


sdiving bell, which enables the workmen to work as oudry land at a 
Peatdepih under water. This apparctas, in which aothing condue 


9. d.2 
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cive to the safety and accommodation of the workman has: been 
omitted, is used withthe utmost success by the engineer -whe super 
jatends the most part of the maritime ; works in England,: and the 
building of the finest bridges in London. Mr. Rennie, whose name-is 
so often wentioned in these Memoirs. From him, as well as Nr, 
Telford, the author has particularly received much valuable infor- 
mation, and the most kind reception. 

After describing a great and curious shed,1300 feet long,entirely of 
iron, from the pillars that prop it to the very reof, and’ built by the 
same gentleman, the author shows tis several engines not less emi- 
nent for ingenuity than for their éxtensive application. One feelsa 
satisfaction mixed with regret in remarking'in'a foreign country, as 
the inventor of many ingenious machines, the name of a Frenchman, 
M. Brunel. 

As appendages to London, looked upon ‘as the centre of the great 
operations of the navy, cne may constder the fine docks and estab- 
lishments of Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, which the traveller 
describes in going down the river to Sheertiess ; a port created anew, 
the works of which give occasion to some Mist interesting remarks, 
One of them deserves a particular notice, as offering one uf the finest 
conquests of art ever nature. 

This military port, founded ona marshy island at the confluence 
of the Channel and. Medway, was, nevwithstaending all the advantages 
of its position, deprived of one of the chief requisites: in’ a naval 
establishment,—it had no sweet water, and it was necessary to carry 
it at a great expense from a neighbouring port. - The bold idea was 
conceived of secking for some spring far below the bottom of the 
channel and sca. They were enabled by art to dig and sink tora 
depth of 350 feet: there they found aspring of sweet water, which 
spouting with impetuosity tilled up the well to within two yards of 
the top, and then sunk again to forty. Lver since it has atlorded a 
plentitul supply of good water. 

We cannot follow the author through all the places which he has 
successively visited in both his journeys, and which comprehend 
nearly all the ports of the United Kingdoms. From the most 
powerful recommendations he got admittance into both the great 
arsenals of the English navy, Portsmouth and Plymouth. He also 
visited Bristol and Liverpool, the two chief trading ports next to 
London; Birmingham, noted for its beautiful manutacteres; New- 
castle, justly famed for extensive and: valuable coal pits ; Sunder 
Jand distinguished by her magnificent iron bridge, under which ships 
of 4 to 500 tons are daily sailing ; Edinburgh, become by the 
culture of the sclences, the Athens of the north ; Glasgow, Dublin, 
&c.—all of which places are by turns the subject of the -most 
valuable descriptions and interesting remarks. Everywhere in the 
inland country, as well as in the sea-port towns, new constructions 
and numerous establishments evince a recent prosperity, and the 
greatest improvements in all the arts. On observing these, we are 
naturally led to inquire into the cause which has produced all. these 
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wondets. It isthe same which in 1792 gave to France sn¢h a su- 
periority in the arts of war—necessity. Great britain, m her turn, 
attacked bythe whole continent, could only oppose the efforts of her 
trade and industry ; and in this struggle, which appeared so unequal, 
the friend of the arts forget all national rivalry, tovattend only to 
operations and works which attest the power of the human mind, the 
benefit of equitable laws, and the energy of national character. 

To the compendium of both his yourneys the author has subjoined 
two ‘memoirs, intended to describe two magnificent works which 
are now in execution in Great Britain—the Caledonian canal, and 
the jetty of Plymouth. 

The former, which has been planned by Mr. Telford, a very 
skilful engineer, is intended to open, through a very singular valley 
in the Highlands of Scotland, a communication between the north 
and Atlantic seas bv a canal, which from its large scale, aad the 
éxtensive Jakes thrvugh which it passes, should be rather looked 
upon 2s an artificia! arm of the sea, ou which ships of 4 and 500 
tovsand 20 feet dranght of water can sail. 

‘Tbe other work.—the jetty at Plymouth,—reminds- us of the 
grand works at Cherbourg. The bold conception achieved at Cher- 
bourg, of founding in the open sea a huge mole, an artificial island, 
jatended fo secure a space of water, forming aroad. avainst the winds 
gad waves, has becn likewise applied to Plymouth. But the English 
had not, like us, large and expensive experiments to try, in order to 
constract that mole which they call bya terin denoting its destina- 
tion Breakwater. ‘The mole, erected at three miles from t! e bottam 
of the read (ihe Sound), stretches to an extent of 4,200 fect ina 
straight chief line, terminated by two short ones slightly directed 
inwards, between. which and the shore there are two pisses, the one 
westerly, the- other east rly. “It is built in the way termed) by us 
apierres perdues, with enormeus blocks -ol. stone, of more than 
20,000 pounds weight, which form the nuckeus. ‘The hollow and 
uneven parts of this enormous heap are filled up by-saialler blocks 
ket down according to fixed lines; but confusedly, and as it were 
given up to the water and waves to be cuchased and sloped, This 
huge wall rises, or rather sinks, io-a depth of 57. feet, and is 300 
fret wide at the basis and SO at the top, which is raised 3 feet only 
“above the level of spring tides. This stupendous work, planned end 
directed by Mr. Rennie, has been going on these five years ; it will 
require as many years more to be finished, and an expense of 
1,€00,000/. sterling. The particula description of all the means 
used for the extracting, e¢ necying, and launching of the cnormous 
blocks of stone, is executed by M. Duy in with the utmost care, and 


Makes in some degree the reader present at the execuuon of this 
great werk, which reminds us of the ancient and celebrated monu- 
ments known by the appellation of Cyclopean constructions. 

It is chiefly in considering (as the author has done in beth descrip- 
tions) a great work as a whole, and then in all its details that we are 
Struck with the perfection which the English have been enabled te 
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give to most of théir machi, and fo the application of invention; 
which often produced in Fretich soil coultl not thrive there, 
tis the essays of every kihd which theextensién of English ind 
and their numerous establishments allowed them to shultiply, mut 
undourtedly have contributed. But there 2s still andther:catse'to 
be looked for in the difference of national tharsecters. An Finglish. 
man is. satisfied 'f he has added any ‘iihprovemeént,' how little Soever, 
toa machine, to an invention; without aspirmg to make it his own, 
by changes which alter it. But French vivacity, or another too 
common disposition needless go be Tasisted on here, suits better: with 
another course. 
nd 


OTALIEITE. 

\ grwenenn particulars of the progress of Christianity in the 

South Sea Islands nray be gathered from the following extracs, 

made from the public letter of the missionaries, dated Einreo, Jaly 
2, 1817 -— 

Since the date of our last, Christianity .is bé¢ome the professed 
teligion, not only of Tahiti and Eimco, but also of ail the Soctety 
Islands. 

Ata small island to the nérth of Tahiti, called Tetaroa, three 
plates of worship have been lately erected. ‘Fapau-manu has-beto 
professedly Christan tor a gond while. Hwuahcihe, Ravatea, and 
Taha, bave renounced heathenism, and make a ceneral profession of 
Christiamty. The people of Borabora, particularly two. ehiefs, Mai 
and Tefaaora, have disungtished themselves hy their zeal tn destroy- 
amg the idols, demolishing the morais, and érecting places for the 
worship of thetrae God. And it appears by letters which we dave 
lately received from Raiaica and Burabora, that the Boraboraps 
have made converts Of their neighbours of Marua. ‘Phat island is 
the furthiest to the westward of us in this. group, and as no one of.us 
was ever there. it was, as might have been expeeted, the last in 
renouncing idolatry. 

Some pleasing things have ocedried in respect of the small 
islands to the eastward of us, called the Patumotu; these, viz. the 
imbhubirants of Ana, Awara the Paliscers, and numerous small isiends 
in their neighbeurhood, h ve been tor many years past in the habit 
of visiting Tahiti and the Socicty Islands, and many of them have 
been witnesses of the wonderful change which bas tiker place here. 
Some have attended school, and learned to read well, and obtain 
some acquaintance with the print ipl s of Chrisuianity, ae contained 
in Our Catechism ; but they have all a remarkable attachment (0 
their own islands, miserable as they ate, and, in consequence of 
several of them having come hither and returned, for some years 
part, many of their countrymen bave revounced heathenism, and this 
will probably be the ‘case “shortly, througlr all these smali tslands 
which -have mtercdurse'with us aad each other. 
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fhe state of things being such. we can say, with more propriety 
than some ‘perhaps in our native country will be ready. to allow, 
é the harvest is truly great, but the lubourers are few’—-very few, and 
inadequate to so great a field of labour. 

fWe are glad to heer that the long-ex pected idols, relinquished: by 
Pomare, King of Otaheite, ate at length arrived ia London.} 


= 


Efficacy of Chalk for the Cure of the Bite of Vipers, 
H ‘ASPS, Sc. 


TO THE ED!TOR. 


Few years ago L was stung by a cuat, and. not having my usual 
A remedy at band, and. reflectug on the absorbent and neutralizing 
quality of chalk, I resolved, to, make a trial, of ir, and mixed some of 
it: ppadered with a lithe water, to the consistency of paste neasly, 
which | rubbed for some minutes well into the wound. This im- 
mediately: effected a perfect cure. Since that time 1 have occas 
yonally applied the same iemedy for the above purpose, and always 
with the sasne invariable success, by a single application, a second 
having never been found necessary ; and several persons, whom I 
aquawied with the remedy, have anijormly found this to be the 
cas¢ OO USHZ it, 

Last sawmer, a, man, working in my garden was stung by a, was 
in my presence; I directed him to apply, the remedy, as described 
above, immediately; which he did, aud, ina few minutes, while 
rubbing the wound with the mixture, the pain began to abat», apd 
w afew minutes after ceased altogether, and never troubled bia 
again--a, perfect, cure being produced by a single application of 
the remedy. ‘This bx ing the case, there can be no doubt the same 
remedy would cure the sting of a bee, and that of all other insects. 
From the above facts, it is reasonable to infer, that the application of 
chalk would be efficacious in the bite of vipers, and of other snakes ¢ 
possibly even of those whose bite is generaily, if not always, mortal. 

It would be prudent to treat the bye af a mad-dog exactly in the 
dame manner, 

Allerton, July 14, 1818. G. Looru. 


Ce 


New Method of ascertuining Characters by the Hand 
W, iding. 


K Xow yourself, says an «cient p)il sopher; but our modern 
philosophers have ubundaned this tusk for the sake of knowing 
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other people. This, without contradiction, is the most difficult of 
all studies, and one which has from time immemorial tormed a 
subject for the meditation of physiologists. Some have boped ta 
gain their object by observing the features, and others by examining 
the protuberances of the cranium. But among these systematizers, 
there is one desersing of particular notice. He declares that he cap 
discover the temper and habits of any individual by a mere sieht of 
his hand-writing: relying on the authority of some accidental 
sucecss, be requires only to sce a nots to be enabled to pronounce 
an opinic n on the character of the wrter. 

The father of our young philosopher. left him a considerable for 
tune; but, that be might devote himself caurely to his favourite 
study undisturbed by doiuestic cares, be determined to marry, and 
to consign the management of his property to a man of business, 
lic could find no difficaliy in fixing his choice in either of these two 
delicate cases: ‘or he possessed an infallible security against being 
deceived. Ile might have married most advantageously, in point of 
fortune ; but, contrary to all expectation, he made choice of a young 
lad, with whom he was entirely unacquainted: but he had seena 
letter addres-ed by her to one of his friends. He admired the beauty 
of the hand-writing. The regularity and delicate turning of ‘the 
letters besp-ke gentleness and equality of temper. She was exactly 
the woman to whem he wished to be united. Ile had never seen 
her, but he asked ter in marriage, and obteined her hand. With 
regard to the Steward, his choice was determined by observing that 
his hand writing was reguiar and well proportioned: this man, said 
he, must possess ord tand method. ile immediately resigned to 
him the cutie cont-ol of Lis affairs, and thus freed from all earthly 
troubles he vave bimseli wholiy up to study. 

But, alas! bis hepy ness was notol long duration. At the conclusion 
of a year, harrased by the petush temper of his better half, he was 
obliged to cbtuin a separation from her. It was necessary to provide 
a suitable settk ment for his wile, but he gave himself no concern on 
that pomt, kaving it to the probity of his methodical steward, 
What was his astonishment on finding that his confidence had been 
abused, and that the honcst stetard bad borrowed money on his 
security, mortuagel the rents of his farms, and left bins on the brink 


of ruin. Onecof tis friends, whose band writing had never inspired 
hits with aay tevourable opmion.on learning his two fold misfortune 
came to etter hin aii the service in his power, You see, said the 
fit nd, that your system isnot quite intdlible, and that you have 


becu ciceivod ca two important pe ints. Les, re | lied qur philesoplet, 


Vely Cuvily,—but the exceptions prove the rule. 


N! YTHING can be more ill judged, than for a great man to moun 


upon stilts 
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De. Franklin's 1 ‘phemera, or Emblem of Human Life, 
written in 1778, and addressed to Madame B ‘illon, of 


Passy. 


Yu may remember, my dear friend, that when we lately spent 
that happy day in the delightful gurden and swect society of 
the Moulin Joly, I stopt a little in one of our walks, and staid some 
time behind the company. We had been shewn numberless skeletons 
ofakind of little fly, called an ephemera, whose successive gencra- 
tions we were told, were bred and expired within the day. | hap: 
pened to see a little company of them on a leaf, who appeared to be 
engaged in conversation, You know I understand all ihe inferior 
animal tongues: my too great application to the study of them is 
the best excuse I can give for the little progress I have made in your 
charming language. I listened through curiosity to the discourse 
of these little creatures; bnt as they, in their national vivacity, 
spoke three or four together, I could make but littl of their conver- 
sation. I found, however, by some broken expressions that I heard 
tiow and then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of two 
foreign musicians, one a cousin, the other, a moscheto; in which 
dispute they spent their time, seemingly as regardless of the short 
ness of life as if it they y had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people! thought I, you live certainly under a lea just, and mild 
government, since you have no public grievances to compluim 
of, nor any subject of contention but the perfections and imperfec- 
tions of foreign music. 1 turned my head from them to an old 
greyheaded one who was single on another leaf, and talking to 
himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, f put it down in writing, 
in hopes it will likewise. amuse heri1o whom | am so much indebted 
for the most pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company and 
heavenly hi: urmoniy. 

“Tt was,” said he, “ the opinion of learned philosophers of our 
mee, who lived and flourished long before my time, that this vast 
world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteeh 
hours ; and I think there was some foundation for that opinion, 
Since, by the ap parent motion of the great luminary that gives life to 
all nature, and which in my time has evidently declined considerably 
towards the ocean at the end of our earth, it must then finish its 
course, be extinguished in the waters that surround us, and leave the 
World incold sind darkness, necess: wily producing universal death 
and destruction. [have lived seven of those hours, a great age, 
ling no less than four hundred and twenty minutes of time. - How 
very. few of us continue so long! I have scen generations born, 
flourish, and expire. My present friends are the childre n and grand- 
children of the fiiends ot my youth, who are now, alas, no more! 


‘And1 must soon follow the m; for, by the course of nature, though 


illin health, I cannot expect to live above seven or eight minutes 
Vor, 58, 5 ‘Ll 
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longer, What now avails all my toil:and labour, in amassing honey. 
dew ou this leaf, which: } cannot hve to enjoy > What the pelui al 
strugcles T have been engaged in, for the good of ny COMpataot 
IMhabitants of this bush,or my philosophical studies tor the benefit 
of our race in gene al! for in’ polines what can laws: co without 
morals? Our present race of ephemera will ina course of minutes be. 
come cenvupt, like those of other and older bushes. and cons: quehtly 
as wretched; and in philosophy how smail our progress! Alas? art 
is long, end lite ss short! My tiiends would comlert me with the ideg 
of a name, thes say, I] shall leave benind me; and they tell mek 
have livea long enough to nature and to glory. But what wilk 
fai.e be to an ephemera who no lonler exists ? And whet sill Secome 
of all bistory in the eighteenth hour, when the world it-clt, even the 
whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and be buried in universal 
ruin?” 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures now remain, 
but the reflection of a long le spent in meaning well, the sensible 
conversation of a few good lady ephemera, ane now and then aw kind 
smile and a tune from the ever amiable Brilliante. 

B. Fraxkum, 


EEE 


Answer by A. Taylor, Junior, of Plympsteck, to’ Pail 
Ninnis’s Question, inserted April 27th. 


UTTING x and y =the numters required, and proceeding ae- 

accordingly, we get by a quadratic equation x = ,5 and 

y= ,25 Thesccond values of x and y are negative, viz. — 1,5 
and — 1,25. 


R. P. of Plympstock, J. Tucker, of Cornworthy ; C. Mitehell of 
Ditcheat ; J. Jackson, of Glastonbury, and 5. Pile of Plymouth 
Dock, have also answered this question. 








FASHiONABLE BONNETS, 


Lady in an immense Leg'orn bonnet was recently under 

examination before the Lord Chief Justice of the Courtof 
Kirg’s Bench: she did not speak out even atter several warnings 
and admenitions. At last his Lordship lost all ihe patieuee tot 
which he is particularly distinguished, and burst out, * Really, 
ma'am, if you. will not spak out IT must get the offen 
of the court to remove that penthouse from your head, thet I may 
hear you.” 
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Dr. Frantlin’s Ephemera, or Emblem of Human Life, 
‘written in 1778, and addressed to Madame Brillon, of 
Passy. 


OU may remember, my dear friend, that when we lately spent 
that happy day in the delightful garden and sweet society of 


“the Moulin Joly, I stept a little in one of our walks, and staid some 


time behind the company. We had Leen shewn numberless skeletons 
ofakind of little fly, called an ephemera, whose successive gencra- 
tions we were told, were bred and expired within the day. I hap- 
pened to see a hutle company of them on a leaf, w ho appeared to be 
engaged in conversation. You know | understand all the inferior 
animal tongues: my too great application to the study of them is 
the besi excuse I can give for the litde progress | have made in your 
charming language. I listened throush curiosity to the discourse 
githese listle creatures; bnt as they, in them national vivacity, 
spoke three or four together, L could make but little of their conver- 
sation. I found, however, by some broken expressions that I heard 
now andethen, they were disputing warmly on the merit of two 
foreign musicians, One a Cousin, the other, a moscheto; in which 
dispute they spent their me, seemingly as regardless of the short 
nessof life as at it they had been sure of living a month. IIappy 
people! thought I, you live certainly under a wise, just, and mild 
government, since you have no public grievances to complain 
of. nor any subject of contention but the perfections and imperfec- 
tions of foreign music. IT turned my bead from them to an old 
freyheaded one who was single on another leaf, and talking to 
binself. Being amused with his soliloquy, ! put’it down in writing, 
inhopes it will likewise amuse ber to whom I am so much indebroa 
for the most pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company and 
heavenly harmony. 

“It was,” said he, “ the opinion of learned philosophers of our 
mee, who lived and flourished long before my time, that this vast 
world, the Moulin Joly. could not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours; and J think there was some foundation for that opinion, 
See, by the apparent motion of the great luminery that gives life to 
al nature. and which in my time has evider tly declined considerably 
towards the ocean’ at the end cf our earth, it must then finish its 
coure, be extinguished in the waters that surround us, and leave the 
World in cold and darkness, nec ssutily producing universal death 
and destruction, Thave lived seven of those hours, a great age, 
being no Jess than four hundred and twe nty ninutes of time. How 
very few of us continue so long! [ have scen generatiens born, 
flourish, and ¢ xpire. My present friends are the children and grand- 
children ofthe triends of my youth, who are now, alas, ro more! 
And | must soon tollaw them ; for, by. the course of nature, though 
itll in health, E caunot expect to live above seven af ¢ight minutes 

Vou. 58, 5T 
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longer. What, how, qvails all my.toil and labour, ia amassingt honey. 
dewW'on this leaf, which I cannet five to enjoy; What the political 
strugesles I have ten ‘engaged ins for the good of my compatriot 
inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical ‘studies for the benefit 
of our race in general! for in politics what can laws do without 
morals? Qir-presentrace of éphemere will in a course of ininites he. 
conte cortupt, like those of other and elder bushes, and consequently 
as wretched; and in philosophy how small our progress! Alas? ai 
is long, and lite 1s short! My friends would comfort me with the ideg 
of a-name, they say, I shall leave ‘behind me; and they tell me] 
have tived long enough to nature and to glory. But what will 
fame be to an ephemcra who no lonzer exists ? And what will become 
of all history in the eightecuth hour, when the world itself, even the 
whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and. be burie d in universal 
ruin?” 

‘Yo me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures how remain, 
but ‘the. reflection of a long Mie’ spentin meaning well, the sensible 
conversation of a few good lady ephemera, and now and then a kind 
smile, and a tune from ‘the ever amiable Brilliante. 

' ' B. FRAwKuy. 


—E—EESESS= 


Aiswer by A. Taylor, Junior, of Plympstect, to Paul 
Niunis’s Question, inserted dpril 27th. 


pe TING x and y =the numbers required, and pohating ac. 

accordingly, we get by a quadratic equation x 5 and 
y = 525. ‘The second values of x and y are pegative, viz. 1, 
and + 1,25. 


R..P.of Plympstock, J. Tucker, of Cornworthy ; C. Mitchell of 
Ditcheat ; J. Jackson, of Glastonbury, and 5. Pile of Plyinouh 
Dock, have also answered this question. 





FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 


Lady in an immense Legtorn bonnet was recently ynder 

examination before the ‘Lord Chief Justice of the Courtol 
King’s Bench; ‘she did not speak out eyen atter seyeral warning 
and ‘admenitiong At last his Lordship lost all the..patienee tor 
which he is particulaly distinguished, and burst ogt, “Really, 
ma'am, if you will not speak out I must. get, the offices 
of thy.court to- remove that penthouse fran year heads that J inay 
heanyaue - io... « in * stag 
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POETRY. 


A DREAM OF OCEAN. 





Extracted from the Literary Gazette. 
Concluded from Page 720. 


\ V E won the roots uf ocean! 


A-Tock of virgin crystal heave: in froat, 

O’er whose steep side, like tendrils of the vine, 

The crimson coral traversed ; and between 

Hung grapes of clustering pearl. My guide looked back 
Upon the wing, and smiling, painted out 

A cell in the transparent cliff, such as 

Some Nereid might habit, garlanding 

Her brow with see-cuiled fowers—* And soon,” she said 
Thy pi'grimage shall end.” We entered thea, 

Treading a floor of tessclated gems, 

Whereon the ruby, opal, amethyst, 

The barning carbvuncle, the sapphire blue, 

Did blaze like stars ia dazzling marquetry: 

And fall in front an inner porch flang back 

Its valves of mother pearl, inviting us 

To try that shnuing path, 

Cut ouward through the self-itlumined stone, 


Attend! (if that indeed thine ear may brook 

To bear what mortal hath not heard) while [ 

Do tell thee deep and aweful mysteries : 

‘The impulse of the winds—the hidden laws 

Which bind the deep wm tealty to the Moon— 

Of wonders they shall see (but never tell) 

Who storm the icy barriers of the Pole: 

Of lightuings—-spirits that shoot from clond to cloud, 
(Bat woe to him they brush with passing wing!) 
And lift the curtains of the horizon up 

To give ye glimpses of another world; 

That be in lieaments as serapihs are: 

Heaven's thunder-vorced ministers-——to man 
Invisible, through mere excess of hight. 

Relate of high mtelligences, who 

Dwell in this ocean Paradise (as ye 

In Eden’s rosy bowers might sill heve dwelt) 
Beings coeval with the stars, who marked 

The first bright blush of day, when the dread voice 
Pronounced, * Let there be light, and there was light!" 
And saw the mouptain tops leap up to meet 

The joyful sallies of the new born sun, 


Behold! this sky ike dome of adamant 

(Each pillar’s shadow ranged beneath its cope 
Would bide earth’s loftiest alp) sapgatts the weight 
OF ocean's vast. 


O, mercy, mercy, Heaven! 
A mighty rush of waters—and above 
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The diamond dome is shattered ; piecemet falt 
(As fell the temple of the Philistine) 
Its thousand jasper columus? sore distressed 
I gazed sround for succour. “hone was nigh; 
My guide hed vanished! and as the rain 
Hurie’ headlong down to crush me like a worm 
With a convulsion of the heart, IL woke. 
O, what a change was here! for quietness 
Breathed around: yet mght bencath my fect 
There played a circling dimple on the wave, 
As ove had, even at that moment, dived ; 
And ali so vivid worked my dream, that T 
Was fain to credit something, not of earth, 
Had dallied with my fancy. 

EUSTACE. 





THE WHITC RAG. 


HERE was onee a white rag, 
That was found in a bag, 
And sold toa Jew, 
Whom nobody knew, 
In the form of a shirt, 
Bat torn, and in dirt: 
Worn out by a poet, 
Its tatters would show it. , 
And from this hard drill 
It went to the mill 
Chat was moved by the streain, 
Aud came out a fair ream; 
To the Bank that was sold ; 
From a Note taroed to gold, 
Which went in supplies 
To aid our Allies 
To conquer the foe, 
As ali of us know, 
Where at famed Waterloo 
They met with their due ; 
Which brought us the peace 
That by rmglt should release 
From each burthen and tax 
‘Dhat were laid oa our backs 


Thus an old piece of cotton, 
Toru, ragged, and rotten, 
May to the last thread 
Supply us with bread ; 

In this chemical age 

furn out a fair page, 

And with aid of a quill 
May make what you will; 
Ant not to be long 

Why! even this soug! 


ALCHEMY, 





TO A CERTAIN POOR PITYSICIAN. 


H E physic takes, yor gold, then come the cures ; 
4 For you cure Ais complaints, avd he cures veur's. 
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